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THE WATCHMAN, NO. 13. 


To the Watchman. 

There is no class of persons so apt to form 
wayward and unaccountable attachments as 
your shy and bashful men. For as the utter- 
ance of their mouth does not keep pace with 
the workings of their mind, they are very apt 
to surprise you with unexpected and abrupt de- 
clarations of esteem or dislike, of which he 
who is solicitous to know the causes and the 
motives, must search long and diligently to 
discover. Your truly bashful man often be- 
comes intimate. at first sight, witha mere stran- 
ger in whom he has discovered a congenial 
feeling; and that social instinct, which no as- 
siduities at times can call out, will at others 
break forth spontaneously in strong and lively 
affection. . I am inclined to account thus for 
the deep interest which I feel in * ‘The Friend,” 
and the desire | have always cherished of be- 
coming a favourite with its readers. The 
vanity which has prompted the wish, induces 
me to think, that it may be of some interest to 
them to learn what is my manner of life. Pic- 
ture to thyself, then, friendly reader, one of| 
those three storied houses so common in old 
Philadelphia. Its front is chequered with black 
and red bricks; its roof has a double pitch, and 
an overhanging eve; there is a pent house be- 
tween each story, of which the lower one projects | 
so far as to shelter the porch beneath fromthe 
sun and the rain. An arch is turned in brick | 
over each window,, while that friendly badge 
with its faded colours, indicates that the owner | 
has long been a contributor to the Mutual In- 
surance Company. The level of the street 
has been raised in modern times, until the} 
soap stone of the porch i is a step no longer. | 
The door is painted of a dark brown colour, | 
and is embossed with a small black iron knock- 
er. It opens into a closet-like entry that is 
partitioned off from the front parlour. Enter 
it with me, for it was the abode of my ance es-| 


| 
FOR THE FRIEND. 














of our modern and costly marble. How free 
from spot or blemish is that brick hearth, as 
clean and neat as black and red paint can make 
it! Observe the slender, stately looking andi- 
rons, with their brass tops as bright as a mir- 
ror, the bellows suspended on one side, and the 
hearth brush on the other. 
worsted embroidery four inches square, curi- 
ously worked into strawberries, and suspended 
on its own brass knob, Was essential in the 
parlour arrangements of our ancestors, and 
that bell on the mantle-piece was duly placed 
on the tea-table, whenever there were guests 
invited. How tastefully are the colours ar- 
ranged in that rag carpet on the floor, how} 
smooth and white are the window curtains! 
The only finery which meets the eye, 


glass doors, in the corner. The table between the | 


Those are 
thou seest there— 


windows is covered with oil cloth. 
no modern novelties that 
the Holy Bible, William Penn’s No Cross no 
Crown, Sewel’s History, Guchan’s Family 
Physician, and the current Almanac—these 


‘ . | 
were the books which pleased the taste of my | 
forefathers, and which are still good enough to | 


satisfy the taste of my aunt Rachel. A glass 
door opens into the back parlour, and on each | 
side of the fire-place is a capacious windsor | 
chair with commodious arms, and a well| 
pressed worsted cushion. When all these 
sights have become familiar to thee, thou wilt 
not be surprised at the appearance of my vene- 
rable aunt herself. How becoming is that 
long waisted gown of sober livery, that ker- 
chief and apron of the purest white, the scissors 
and pin-cushion suspended at her side, 
long-eared cap which betrays, and yet conceals 
her whitened locks! She may perhaps seem 


austere and forbidding in thy sight, but exam-| 


ine her countenance: age, it is true, has plough- 
ed her cheek with wrinkles, but has left un- 
dimmed the keen lustre of her eye, which the 
| presence of her friends illuminates with joy. 
She has pursued the even tenor of her way— 
| undazzled by the allurements of a vain and 
| giddy world, fulfilling all her household and 
social duties with undeviating strictness. 


aunt Rachel has been tried with very severe 
afflictions, and has passed through scenes of 
domestic sorrow, : 


have sustained her, but that power which cares 


| for the widow and the orphan. 


Time has dried her tears, and brightened her| 
countenance. Kew know that a settled me- 


That piece of 


is the | 


antique china in that walnut cupboard, with| 


that | 


Yet) 


this is far from being her highest praise. My| 


midst which nothing could! 


Her con- 
with that tranqml good 
which i lave al- 


friends, cheerful, placid, and social. 
versation is marked 
sense and fine discrimination, 
ways observed to be the characteristic ¢ 
nuine Quaker lady. It is my happy lot to be 
able to repay to her in the decline of her life 
the kindness of her earlier years, al to sup- 
ply to her in some degree at least the place of 
nearer and dearer friends, from whom death 
ihas separated her. Is it to be wondered at, 
that, so connected and situated, I should be the 
advocate of old times and old customs, and be 
j}unable to fashion myself to the fickle manners 
| of the age? Yet | often find myself degene- 
‘rating from my ideal standard, and adopting 
lone and another of the innovations of modern 
luxury. 
| It is the fate of an idle man and a bachelor 
like myself, that time hangs the most heavily on 
‘our hands, when it flies the most swiftly from 
jthe man of business. How often have I loit- 
}ered my winter mornings away on the sunny 
Market street, industriously devising 
\some errand or excuse for calling on an ac- 
quaintance,—for engaging the luckless mer- 
chant whom I should find unoccupied, in dis- 
cussing the news of the hour. I have not al- 
ways been able to conceal from myself the 
| visible impatience and the ill constrained eivil- 

ity which are often wrung from the man of 
| business, by the certainty that he is thus wast- 
ing in idleness the last he lf hour before the clos- 
ing ot the mail, or driving customers from bis 
store by the appearance of a group of idlers. 
The men of my vocation are gifted with an in- 
ituition in this respect, which restrains them 
within a certain degree of provocation, and 
guides them to those places of resort, in which 
{congenial tastes and habits are to be met. 
Since the establishment of the Athenzeum, I have 
abandoned in a great measure my lounge in 
Market street, for the more quiet and luxurious 
idleness of that noble institution. I can enter 
its saloons, and stretch myself at my ease be- 
fore a table loaded with papers, wet from the 
press, and meet no glance of impatience, hear 
no tone of displeasure, and intrude upon no 
man’s hours of business. 

There is a dreamy kind of skimming over 
| books and newspapers, a glancing at title pages 
and heads of essays, which become the sickly 
habit of a true lounger at the Athenzeum; and 
lwhich fix the indolence of his nature more 
| firmly than ever. I have long felt this craving 
| for literary stimulants to be growing upon me, 


land i in proportion as | indulge the desire, do I 


of a ge- 


. . 
iside of 


tors, and there the stranger was always wel-| lanc holy is the cast of her secret thoughts, for} feel myself unfitted for serious and long con- 


come. 
with a stuffed leathern seat: 
in the farther corner of the room, and Dutch! 
tiles and wainscotting there supply the place | 





Seat thyself in that high backe d chair | her sorrows have become so blended with devo- tinue d intellectual exertion. My 


depressing her soul. She returns from com- 
munion with her Maker, to the society of her 


thoughts 


the fire place s| tion and gratitude, that they elevate instead,of| wander, the train of association is so wayward, 


jand my command over the processes of my 
own mind has become so enervated, that I have 





be 
¥ 
& 


we 








often passed hours in a sort of chaotic dream-| 
ing, with a thousand bright ideas floating in my | 
mind, that pass with the flitting cloud, and | 
leave no trace behind. 

Sometimes I start as with a convulsive effort 
determined to break the chains of indolence. 
I fortify myself with strong resolutions. | 
pledge myself to some noble enterprise. Alas! 

I feel that, with the advance of years, my in- 
tellectual energy is passing away ,and that bitte | 
regrets and vain hopes are to be the alternate 
portion of 
Tue Hermit or CoaQquannock. | 


co | 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
(Continued from page 92.) | 


Admirably adapted to the requirements of 
each creature, as their dispositions and insti- 
tutions are known to be, yet their peculiar| 
modes of dieting, or inc lination for particul: ur} 
pe and formation of the organs that digest| 

, should not be utterly unheeded ; because, 
- these appointments of Omniscience, abun-| 
dance is produced for every race of created| 
things in all places, without variance or un-! 
fitting exertions to procure it. Could we 
unite into one district a human being from ev- 
ery square mile upon the surface of the globe. | 
unshackled by bigotry, or the tenets of any 
faith, they probably, without reluctance, hav-| 
ing the means, might feed upon and be nour- 
ished by one natural diet—we will say the} 
flesh of the ox, with potatoes or rice. But 
this is by no means the case with the inferior 
animals. Most of them, having different con-| 
formations and inclinations, are suppotted by 
variety of diet; by which means every station | 
and place is made an abode, and maintains its 
inhabitants, for the “ Creator hath opened his! 
hand, and filled all things living with plente-) 
ousness.”’ 

As a brief note, not a disquisition, upon the| 
subject, is designed, we a pass over the ha- 
bits and dispositions of beasts and insects, 
strongly charactered as es are, and only in- 
stance a few of the land birds, as affording the | 
most familiar instances ; and we shall find that 
it is not the genera only, but the individuals 
which compose them, in many instances, that| 
are supported by different aliment. And first, | 
those birds which we denominate as rapaci-| 
ous, such as falcons, hawks, owls, live upon 
animal food which they capture, kill, and de- 
vour ; abstaining, unless stimulated by neces 
sity, from creatures they may find de ad. Then| 
come the pies: of these, the raven and the! 
crow likewise eat animal food, but it is gene- 
rally such as has been killed by violence, or 
ceased to exist, only in cases of want* killing) 
for themselves. The rook, the daw, the mag-| 
pie, consume worms, grubs, and are not ad-| 
dicted, except from hunger, to eating other| 


| 


* The crow in the spring, when food is difficult of} 
attainment, will kill young pigeons; and the magpie | 


having young ones, captures the new hatches of our 





domestic poultry: but these are cases of nee seasity | ZOR- sucker does not notice the creatures of 


The raven has a decided inclina-| | the day capturing the moths and dors of the 
tion for the eyes of creatures, and finding lambs in a} | night. 


rather than habit. 


weak state, immediately plucks them out, and when | 


}insects as he finds upon fallow s > 
the animal is recently dead, commences his de preda- | . a lands, the down 
ior the heath; and thus almost every individual | 


tions on these parts. 


| frequented by them. 


‘at their separate boards. 


|principal meals in open fields, upon 
i herbage and seeds. 


| eae 
blackbird, though associating with him, leaves 
| the snails, contenting himself with worms from 


| fir—the greenfinch, seeds from the uplands, or 


| peculiarly gifted with a bony nob in the roof of 


| one titmouse upon insects frequenting the alder 


tail finds food with us all the year; but the yel- 


THE FRIEND. 


animal matters. 


The two first feed at times| might be characterised by some propensity of 
in society ; 


the latter associates with neither,| appetite, by some mode or place of feeding; 
but feeds in places remote from such as are|and hence individuals are found as tenants of 
The jay, too, eats grubs| the homestead, the wild, the stream, the air, 


,;and such things, but seeks them out under rock, down, and grove—in every place finding 


hedges, in coverts, and places which others of plenty, and fulfilling their destination without 
his kind abandon to him. The cuckoo seems| rivalry or contention: nor perhaps 1s there any 
| prine ipally to live upon the eggs of birds, with] race of creatures that associates more inno- 
a few insects and larvee occ -asionally; the wry-| cently, or passes their lives more free from 
neck upon emmets, from heaps under hedges bickering and strife, than these our land birds 
| near concealment—the woodpeckers upon in-| do, persevering, from period to period, with 
sects found upon trees; and when they seek} undeviating habits and propensities, manifest- 
for the emmet, they prefer the ant-heaps of|ing an original appointment and fixed design 
/commons and open ‘pli ices ;—the haleyon up-| of Providence, whose bounteous table, wher- 
on small fishes. ‘Thus, all these creatures,|ever we look around, is spread for all, and 
even when they require similar aliment, diet] good things meted out to each by justice, 
Of the gallinaceous}-weight, and measure. 
birds, the wood-grouse is supported by the} Rural sounds, the voices, the language of 
young shoots of the pine in his forests; but] the wild creatures as heard by the naturalist, 
the black and the red grouse live upon berries} belong to, and are in concord with the country 
found on the moor, the seeds and tops of the| jonly. Our sight, our smell, may perhaps be 


heath ; the partridge upon seeds in the field, | deceived for an interval by conservatories, 


hor- 
| blades of grass or of corn ; 


the pheasant upon|ticultural arts, and bowers of sweets; but our 
|mast, acorns, berries from the hedge or the|hearing can in no way be beguiled by any 
brake. The bustard is content to live on | semblance e of what is heard in the erove or the 
| worms alone, found in early morning upon | fields. The hum, the murmur, the medley - 
| downs and wide extended plains, where none} the mead, is peculiarly his own, admits of 1 
dispute his right or compete with him, but one| imitation, and the voices of our birds stents 
species of plover. ‘The doves make their| particular intimation, and distinctly notify the 
green | various periods of the year, with an accuracy 
The stare again feeds|as certainas they are detailed in our calendars. 
upon worms and insects, but in places remote|'The season of spring is always announced as 
from the bustard ; nor does he contend with|approaching by the notes of the rookery, by 
|the rook, or the d: iw, but takes his meat and| the jangle or wooing accents of the dark fre- 
is away. | quenters of its trees; and that time having pass- 
The passarine birds, indeed, are remarkably | ed aw ay, these contentions and cadences are 
dissimilar in their manner of feeding. The| no longer heard. The cuckoo then comes, 
missel-thrush will have berries from the mis-|and informs us that spring has arrived, that 
tletoe, or seeks for insects and slugs in wild and| he has journeyed to us, borne by gentle gales 
open places, the heath or the down. The 
song-thrush makes his meal from the snail on 
the bank, or worm from the paddock; but the 


in sunny days; that fragrant flowers are in the 
copse and mead, and all things telling of gratu- 
lation and joy: the children mark this well 
known sound, spring out, and cuckoo! cuckoo! 
as they gambol down the lane: the very plough- 


boy bids him welcome in the early morn. It 
bush. ‘The field-fare consumes worms in the|is hardly spring without the cuc koo’s song; 


mead, or haws from the hedge. The cross-bill| and having told his tale, he has voice no more: 
will have seeds from the apple, or cone of the|is silentoraway. Then comes the dark, swift- 
winged martin, glancing through the air, that 
The bunting is|seems afraid to visit our uncertain clime: he 
comes, though late, and hurries through his 
his bill, upon which he breaks down the hard] business here, eager to depart, all day long in 
seeds he is destined to feed upon. The bull-| agitation and precipitate flight. ‘The bland 
finch selects buds from trees and bushes. The} zephyrs of the spring have no charms with 
goldfinch is nurtured by thistle seeds, or those} them; but basking and careering in the sultry 
-| of other syngonecious plants. Sparrows feed| gleams of June ‘and July, they associate in 
promiscuously. Linnets shell out seeds from| throngs, and screaming, dash round the ste eple 
the cherlock, or the rape, or the furze on the] or the ruined tower, to serenade their nesting 
common. One lark will feed in the cornfield,| mates; and glare and heat are in their train. 
another in the mead, another in the woodlands;| When the fervour of summer ceases, this bird 

{ of the sun will depart. The evening robin 
and willow; some upon those which are hidden| from the summit of some leafless bough, or pro- 
under mosses, and lichens on large trees; a third|jecting point, tells us that autumn is come, and 
upon coleopterous creatures, secreted in the brings matured fruits, chilly airs, and sober 
hedge-row and the coppice. The grey wag-|hours, and he, the lonely minstrel now that 
sings, is understood by all. These four birds 
thus indicate a separate season, have no inter- 
ference with the intelligence of the other, nor 
could they be transposed without the loss of 
all the meaning they convey, which no con- 
trivance of art could supply; and, by long as- 
sociation, they have become identified with 


the hedgeside, or berries from the briar or the 


door of barn, or rick yard. 


|low one must seek it in other regions. The 


The wheat-ear feeds only upon such 
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the period, and in peculiar accordance with the| to the ground, the wings of a hawk, or of the| know na vast number of consumptive patients, 
time. brown owl, stretched out, are drawn against) suffering under almost every variety of pulmo- 

We note birds in general more from their} the current of air by a string, as a paper kite,|nary ailment, and I never knew one who 
voices than their plumage; for the carols of|and made to flutter and librate like a kestrel, | could expose himself to the open air, in certain 
spring may be heard involuntarily, but to ob-| over,the place where the wood-lark has lodged; | states of temperature and moisture of the at- 
serve the form and decoration of these crea-| which so intimidates the bird, that it remains| mosphere, without immediate and positive in- 
tures requires an attention not always given.| crouching and motionless as a stone on the | jury. I speak now of persons really diseased, 
Yet we have some native birds beautifully and| ground; a hand net is brought over it, and it lnot of those delicate individuals who only 


THE FRIEND. 














conspicuously feathered; the goldfinch, the} is caught. 

chaflinch, the wagtails, are all eminently adorn- (To be continued.) 
ed, and the fine gradations of sober browns on —i— 
several others are very pleasing. ‘Those sweet 
sounds, called the song of birds, proceed only 
from the male; and, with a few exceptions, 
only during the season of incubation. 
the comparative quietness of our summer) Journal of Health, entitled “ Advice to the 
months, when this care is over, except from! Consumptive,”’ which is so full of folly, that 1| 
accidental causes, where a second nest is form-| feel almost convinced the writer has never in 
ed; few of our birds bringing up more than! his own person experienced any thing of the) 
one brood in the season. The redbreast, black-| disease, nor are his views of its character such 
bird, and thrush, in mild winters, may continu-| as to entitle him to advise the afilicted. 

ally be heard, and form exceptions to the gene-|_ The term “ consumption” is indiscriminate- | 
ral procedure of our British birds; and we have| ly applied to a great number of diseased con- 
one little bird, the wood-lark, that in the early| ditions of the lungs, differing in their seat and 
parts of the autumnal months delights us with| action, and requiring as much discrimination 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
A Few Words on Consumption. 


In the seventh No. of the third volume of 





its harmony, and its carols may be heard in the} in their treatment, as any affection to which 
air, commonly during the calm sunny morn-| the body is liable ; and the diet and mode of 
ings of this season. ‘They have asoftness and| life suited to one form, may be highly prejudi- 
quietness, perfectly in union with the sober, al-| cial to the others. One patient may have a 
most melancholy, stillness of the hour. The} consumption’’ of the body, resulting from 
sky-lark also sings now, and its song is very| protracted inflammation of the lungs, termina- 
sweet, full of harmony, cheerfv! as the blue|ting in abscess and an open ulcer; another 
sky and gladdening beam in which it circles| has “ consumption”’ arising from slow but ex- 
and sports, and known and admired by all; but} tensively pervading inflammation of the lining 
the voice of the wood-lark is local, not so gene-| membrane of the lungs; a third has the same 
rally heard from its softness, must almost be| symptom (for the “ consumption,” or wasting 
listened for to be distinguished, and has not | of the body, is no more) induced by tubercles, 
any pretensions to the hilarity of the former.! certain hard lumps, which, in some constitu- 
This little bird also sings likewise in the spring; | tions, form in the substance of the lungs, and 
but, at that season, the contending songsters while unsoftened or unbroken, injure solely by 
of the grove, and the variety of sound proceed-! impairing the function of breathing, or perfec- 
ing from every thing that has utterance, con-| tion of the blood; a fourth has tubercles in a 
fuse and almost render inaudible the placid state of ulceration, and is subject to irritative 
voice of the wood-lark. It delights to fix its| fever, &c. Some of these patients suffer in- 
residence near little groves and copses, or tense pain on motion; some are made much 
quiet pastures, and is a very unobtrusive bird,| worse by every thing that quickens their pulse 
not uniting in companies, but associating in| or breathing ; some cannot bear the slightest 
its own little family parties only, feeding in the| proportion of animal food, without inducing 
woodlands on seeds and insects. Upon the) exquisite distress, fever, sweats, and great 
approach of man it crouches close to the 
ground, then suddenly darts away, as if for 
a distant flight, but settles again almost im- 
mediately. 


song, circle in the air, a scarcely visible speck,| that all “ advice to the consumptive,’’ not 
by the hour together; and the vast distance| nicely discriminative in its character, is worse 
from which its voice reaches us in a calm day,|than stark nonsense. “ Vigorous exercise, 
is almost incredible. 


i** advice” 


* dread” consumption. However warmly 
clad the individual may be, his diseased lungs 
are naked, and every breath bathes their inter- 
nal surface with the atmospheric fluid, what- 
ever be its condition. Consequently, the dis- 


‘eased part is irritated, and the effect is an in- 


Hence} *‘ ‘The Friend,” an article is copied from the) crease of the general disturbance of the sys- 


tem. Notwithstanding that consumptive pa- 
tients differ so much from each other, perhaps 
there is not one of a hundred, or even of a 
thousand, to whom cold air is not immediately 
prejudicial ; and to say that a “ consumptive” 
patient should not be warned against allowing 
himself to take cold,” (which, in plain Eng- 
lish, is to have inflammation excited in the 
mucous membranes of the lungs, &c.) is about 
as rational as to say to the keeper of a maga- 
zine, that he should ** not allow the dread” of 
explosion to prevent him from carrying coals 
of fire among his casks of gunpowder. In all 
the forms of “ consumptive” disease, the dan- 
ger to be apprehended is from “ inflamma- 
tion,”’ whatever may be the existing condition. 
The blood-making process, or breathing, may 
be impaired to a considerable degree, and the 
patient live in tolerable comfort. Every ac- 
cession of inflammation still farther impairs 
his health, and hastens his dissolution. Exer- 
cise on horseback, in a carriage on a rough 
road, or in any other form, increases and ex- 
asperates all the sufferings in some forms of 
disease ; and in these cases, absolute rest, and 
avoidance of all irritative motion, are productive 
of the highest benefit. We might go a step 
farther and state, that the cases which receive 
benefit from rough riding, or protracted vio- 
lent exercise, are not cases of “ consumption” 
—are not cases in which the structure of the 
lungs is destroyed in degree, or is undergoing 
morbid change. Most of the cases of this 


|sort on record, not excepting the most recent, 
disturbance ; while others can use animal focd! were either affections from which the patients 


advantageously when taken in moderation.|would have convalesced under almost any 
We see, then, by this imperfect sketch of the} treatment, or were of a nature altogether dif- 
This lark will often continue its} different conditions covered by the same name, | ferent from pulmonary consumption. 


Enough has been said to show, that no 
can be advantageously given to 
‘¢ consumptive’ patients indiscriminately, or 


In the scale of compari-| and a free exposure to the air,’ should have| by wholesale. On another occasion, we sball 


e ' ‘ = . | ° mes 33 e « ~ . 
son, it stands immediately below the nightin-| been stated to be “ by far the most efficient’’| add some observations, for the benefit of such 


gale in melody and plaintiveness; but compass|among the preventives of consumption. 
> ! 


Re- 
inferior powers. 

- ° ° . © | 
and of the muscles of the throat in birds is in-| 


| they may prove good palliatives. 
finitely greater than in the human race. 


Where any 


linvalids, as may tend to save them from the 


of voice is given to the linnet, a bird of very| medies they can never be; though in a few,| evils to which indiscriminate resort to remedies 


The strength of the larynx| and those the slightest forms of the disease,! 


or modes of living will expose them. In the 


mean time, we can assure them, though pre- 
The degree of disorganization has occurred, or| 
. | . . . . . | 
loudest shout of the peasant, is but a feeble| morbid change ensued, indiscriminate exer- 


tending to no infallibility, that all the  advice”’ 
to be offered, is the productof protracted (and 


cry, compared with that of the golden eyed! cise, whether in open air or otherwise, may} frequently agonizing) pulmonary disease. 


duck, the wild goose, or even this lark. 
sweet song of this poor little bird, with a fate | neral rule, is most likely to prove injurious. 
like that of the nightingale, renders it an object} 


comparatively survive. 


The! do quite as much harm as good ; and asa ge-| 


If any better proof were wanting, that the! 
of capture and confinement, which few of them| adviser does not speak experimentally, it is in| 


CrepE Exprerro. 





There would be no counterfeits but for the 
sake of something real; though pretenders 


I have known our| saying, that he would not have the patient) seem to be what they really are not, yet they 


country bird catchers take them by a very) trouble himself about the weather, provided he| pretend to be something that really is. 


simple but effectual method. Watching them | does not expose himself ** recklessly.’ I have| 


Tillotson. 
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SHETLAND. 
Extracts in continuation, (see page 91.) 


Shetland was late 


gion. 


in receiving the reformed reli- 
Many old chapels that had been dedicated to 


particular favourite saints, were resorted to so late 
as the beginning of the last century. The devotes 


would cast among the ruins of the church, as a re 
gious offering, a smali image of silver, representing 
any particular part of his body, that mig 
flicted with illness; a recovery was then fully 
ticipated. Even the 
walls, were supposed to be possessed of partic 


| 
healing powers ;—the y were dried, pulverized, and 


an- 
shell-snai!s that iniested the 


ular 


administered for the cure of jaundice. It was 
customary, long after the abolition 
at Candlemas to the 
with lighted candles. 
was much resorted to by mariners, 


ilso 
of popery, to walk 
chapel, in the dead of night, 
Our Lady’s Kirk at We 


who piace d gre 


isuale 


confidence in the offerings made within the pal 
of the church, trusting that they would s ul tor 
him a happy voyage. Wit these*walls the sup- 
pliant would light candies, and even when t 


shrine had been destroyed, would drop money amon 


the ruins, or would parade around the kirk on his 
bare knees; and although the 
razed to the 


drops a pecuniary offering among 


uldIDg is how alm 
ground, the anxious fisherman still 
its loose fragments 
The Shetland plough is single stilted. A crooked 
piece of wood, bent to a right angle, forms the beam 
of the ploug h, which has a length of six feet 





height of two feet and a half; the single sti 
top ol 


t. consists of an oak stave seven feet 


Through the longer 


end of the beam a square hole is 
cut, for the introduction within it of a piece of oak 
about twenty-two inches in length, 
eal, to wh ch is affixed the stock and sky. 
ter stands nearly perpendical 


named the mer- 
The coul- 
ir to the stock, while a 
wedge driven below or above the 
the depth of the furrow 
sort, which one 


mercal regulates 
A slender machine of this 
man may litt with ease, is driven b) 
four oxen abreast. Two yokes, joined by a dou 

rope, are laid on their necks; a large one on the two 
outermost animals, and a small one on the two 
nermost. The chain with which their necks are 
bound to the plough is from eighteen 


With this strange 


to twenty-for 
feet long. 
bourers take the field. Th 
named, goes bef« 


instrument, two 
driver, or caller, as 
pre the oxen, walking backward: t] 
sound of his whip sets the ¢ 
er of the 
stilt, lies on with his side; the earth is turne ¥ ve 
the work is executed to 


tie in motion ; the hold- 
plough, who stands on the left of 1 1 


1dmiration, until a lare 


stone encounters the coulter, and then cra 


joints of the frame-work. All hands are now press 
into service for repairs, and the plough is aga ‘ 
to rights. <A lash of the caller's whip again causes 


the be: 
is carried on smoothly, until a stiff furr 


ists to resume their tardy pace } 


when another impediment takes place. It 


necessary that the stubborn glebe should be br n 
down ; this is accomplished ; the labour of the plough 
is again resumed, and is at le: 


rth completed. 


The little barrel-bellied, broad-hacked equy 


o 
a brown or black colour, which Buchanan has de- 
scribed as sino haud major,” is we known unde 
the name of shelly. He is left to feed on the hi 
during the whole year, and in the most inclement 


weather of winter is never admitted within the warn 


walls of a stable, being frequently compelled to sub- 
sist on the drift-ware that is left by the ebb. In the 
spring, these animals are often in such a half starv 
state, 
that the 
cessary before they can so far recover their strength 
as to bear a rider 

They are s¢ than from nine to eleven 
hands high. When a journey or 


ditated, the 


owing to their scanty supply of winter food, 


growth of the summer herbage | 


omes ne- 


over the moors of the country. 


ldom more 
back is me- 
scathold or 
ensnaresthe unshod shelty. occasiona 
him with a modern saddk 


l hors 
Shetlander goes to the 


moor), iy equips 





idle, and hangs on} 
1 hair cord several yards in 
bundied up, 


wood 


his neck ength, well} 


from the extie: ity of which dangles a} 
n, shert pointed stake, rhe traveller then} 
mounts his tiny courser, his feet being often lifted | 
up to escape the boulders strewed in his 1 


Way; anc 
when arrived at his destination, he carefully 


unrave Is | 
{ 


each other’s backs. 


trained for the purpo 
of Orkney, de 
delectable.” When 
seizes hold ot his had-do the ancient Se 


name for a sheep-dog), and points out to him a par- 
ticu 
t} 
ing the particular 
victim, they 


suit to be uninte 


some precipice, where he Is ¢ ither dashed to pieces 


the Wool 


are iunted down al 


the operauion is atlended with excruciating pain. 


the tether attached to the neck of the animal, 
lor a verdant piece of 


seeks 


Thou didst not choose thy home 
Beneath a lordly dome: 

No regal diadem wreathed thy baby brow; 
Nor on a solt couch laid, 
Nor in rich vest arrayed, 


soil, and fixes the stake into the 
is then considered as comfortably 
itil his master shall return, 


ground, The steed 


disposed of, ur 


The sheep are allowed to run wild among the 


hills during the whole of the year, herding and | But with the poorest of the poor wert Thou! 
housing being almost unknown in Shetland. No 
food is provided for the poor animals during deep Yet she, aes gentle breast 


falls of snow, nor is there any friendly shepherd to 


Was Thy glad place of rest ; 
drive them to some bwill or dry 


In her the blood of re »y al David rd : 
Men passed her dwe lling by 
With proud and scornful eye, 

But angels knew and loved her mean abode. 


piace of shelter, 
where the lives of numbers of them might be pre-| 


erved, | pon the approach of a storm, a sense of 


common danger causes them to congregate lor seil- 


defence beneath the shelter of some rock on the sea- 


shore, where they protect themselves trom the cold, 


; There softer strains she heard 


by the warmth which arises from their Than song 


com esont| rof evening bird, 
a crowded state; or if they are covered with snow, | Or tuneful minstrel in a queenly bower; 


And o'er her dwelling lone 
A brighter radiance shone 


hunger impels them to tear portions of wool trom 
Whenever it is necessary to 


vatch any shee} Than ever glitiered from a monarch’s tower. 





they are hunted down with dogs 
| which W Liiace 


ibes as a sport both * 


flock is in sight, the Shetlander 





trange and For there the Mystie Star 


That sages led from far, 

To pour their treasures at her Infant’s feet, 
Still shed its golden light; 
There, through the calm, clear night, 


Were li 


the historian | 
| 


andinavian | 


lar sheep. Che dog then bounds after his prey: 


» tlox are immed iy aiarn i, but soc : iv- 
- x — soly marmed, ee sraptesg ard angelic voices strangely sweet. 
individual that is the intended y 


restrain their flight, and 


' 
allow the pur- 


rruptedily confined to one object ol 


0 happiest thou of all 


: Who bear the deadly thrall, 
selection, Ihe poor animai is then Chased trom hill . aie 
Which, for one mother’s crime, to all was given:— 
to hill, unt ic falls into the power of his pursuer, . ; 
t ohne Sanit 4 Her first of mortal birth 
who ys iby i oo he nose, or . 
= . Brought Death to reign on earth, 
the ear; or perhaps he perishes by tumbling over 


} But thine brings Light and Life ; 





igain from heaven! 





by the stones, or talis into the sea. . . ; 
“1 : { Happiest of Virgins thou, 
1e period apy d tor marking lambs, was 
wl ithe] sot fa ; a ae led fi ' On whose unruttiled brow 
nen aiit ro it Ts ol CKS Were assemvie( or ° 
er ee fe : tag , | Blends maiden meekness with a mother’s love! 
the purpos yf ng, or teariny otf, with the hand, 


Blest in thy Heavenly 
Blest in the Holy One, 


; : Son, 
from sheep, alter it had naturally begun to 








yosen: Liais Ls yut the middle of May or midsum- | ry , : s* 
- , , | Whom man knows not below, though Angels hymned 
mer The of ma ig and rueing is still pub- : : ’ 
: . avove. 

icly proclaimed, andon the day fixed, all the men 

if a district turn out, and drive t r common flock, | a 
without a reparat 1 washing, into rude inclo- . * rey . 

res, named punds or crues. If the punding be de- Decline. of Theatres.—The extraordinary 
1yed too long, the sheep become so wild that they |decline of theatrical amusements in this city is 


dtaken by dogs; but when atlast|scarcely more remarkable than that which has 





| 








they are secured within the care the civil officers} heen witnessed in London and Paris, and to 
See ae a + onal nos the civil of. /20me extent throughout the civilized world. 
icers confirm by their register, ilso claims the |[f the causes of this moral phenomenon be 
imbs that are produced from the particular stock |sought out, they will partly be found in the 
that he possesses, in order that his right to them may | degene racy to which the stage has descended, 
jo SELRTOS SY & PLOPCE COt-MarS. sf She came SNS land partly in other ¢ ircumstances, whieh vary 
of = ans “tt i to adele ae a ast in different places. ‘Che New Monthly Maga- 
shears, pulls up the wool by the roots from the strug- |Zine for October gives the tollowing description 
gling animal’s back; and if the fleece has not begun |of theatrical operations in England :— 

to naturally loosen, which is too tre 


declining. The com- 
Drury-lane lower their rent, and the 
; 

|renter his prices. 


| rev . 
juently the case, | iheatres seem tast 

| 

jmittee of 


Covent-garden goes a beg- 
joing; 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD and even in the provinces, as Sydney 


\Smith calls the counties, stage-proprietors are 
every where on the point of ruin. 


By Tuomas Dare, M. A. } 

| . 

ihas his own theory for the 
7 

| 


When from Thy beaming throne, 
O High and Holy One 
ae ' a co - #9 those of mortal birth ; ovent-carden ms re- 
Flashed on th’ astonished sight. |e urring, must inevitably fail—the catastrophe, 
To shew th 


Every one 
cause, and none 


: 
agree on the remedy. 


‘Lhe begging and bor- 
|rowing system, to which ¢ 


GODHEAD walk his st 


ibject earth. junle ss prevented by a change of system, can be 


Nothing 


jcan be more absurd, or more unlike the 


| protr: acted only for a season or two. 
‘hine was no awful form, 


Shrouded in mist and storm, 


|me n of business, than the attempt to prop up 


” "ats allied oh aes ie “te ae wind ; on in its own nature ought to sustain itself, 
The port, sublimely fair, jor be sufi red to fall. heatres now return 
Of angel-heralds, sent to bless mankind. no profit, and are only kept up for the benefit 
lof performers, at the cost of credulous credi- 

Made like the sons of clay, ltors. The natural inference 


ise they are no 
longer wanted, or at least adapted to public 
wants, and conducted in accordance 
isting circumstances. 


7 hy mat 
In form of feeble infancy concealed ; 
No pomp een ard sign 


1iess G.OTies iay 


with ex- 
Proclaimed the Power Divine 


i 
No earthly state the heavenly guest revealed ! 


N. Y. Paper. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
Grorere Kern. 
Continued from page 95. 

At the monthly meeting, in the first month, | 
1692, 
it was propose ‘d to change the place of the 
‘“ Frie wea in Philadelphia,” 
savs Thomas Elwood, * have two meeting- 
houses, one at a am called the Bank « 
Front: the other, dain it mile from that, at a 
place, called the Centre. It was the practice | 
to meet at the Bank meeting-house during the | 
winter. and to hold the morning meeting at the | 
Centre house, and the afternoon meeting at the 
Bank during the warm weather. When the pro- 
position was m ide for the usual change, Keith 
and his friends ‘laden nitly opposed it, and advo- 
cated the propriety of holding but one meet- | 
ing on first day. Testis that they could notin-| 
fluence the judgment of the meeting, they re- 
fused to meet with Friends in the afternoon, | 
but held a private meeting for worship in the 
evening at his house. ‘The next first day morn- 
ing, they assetrnbled at the Bank house which 
was of course locked, and having thus in their 
pretext, they, from th: ty 
time, held their meetings se parate ly in another 
place, and assumed the title of Christian] 
Quakers and Friends.* Their opinion respect- 
ing afiernoon meetings soon changed, for after 
they had separated, they began to fear that) 
they would be accused of want of zeal in dis- 
pensing with them, and on this account re-es- 
tablished them, in order to save their credit in 
the eyes of the community. 

The angry passions of Keith were now com- 
pletely roused. At the select quarterly meet- 
ing of ministers and elders held at B urlington, 
in the same (first) month, “he openly in a 
wrathful and bitter spirit reviled and abused 
the said meeting, by saying that they were met 
together to cloak here sy and deceit; and that 
there were more damnable heresies and doc- 
trines of devils an_ong the Quakers than among 
any profession of protestants.”’ ‘The meeting 
appointed S. and Griffith Owen to 
admonish him, and to inform him that it expect- 
ed him to condemn his abusive lanouage. As 
might have been eXpe cted, he received them 
with great haughtiness, and told them he tram- 
pled the judgment of the meeting under his 
feet as dirt. Upon hearing the report of the 
committee, that meeting at its session held in 
Philadelphia the 20th of the 4th month, 1692, 
issued a declaration of its disunity with him 
and his adherents. 


corresponding with our third month, 


morning mee ting. 


estimation a plausible 


Jennings 


After enumerating many 
of the transactions above narrated, they say that 
“he hath of late set up a separate meeting here; 
where he hath, like an open opposer, not only 
reviled several Friends, by exposing their re- 
lirtious reputations, in mixe “l : vadineia ‘s of some 
hundreds, endeavouring to render Friends here, 
by the press and otherwise, a scorn tothe pro- 
fane and the song of the drunkard; but he hath 
traduced and vilified our worthy travelling 
Friends, James Dickinson and ‘Thomas Wilson, 
in their powerful and savoury ministry, whose 
service is not only here but in most mee tings $s, In 

* Thomas Elwood says the place where the Keith- 
ites met was usually c allied the Barbadoes house. Can 
any of our antiquarians tell us where it was situated ? 


AS 


jlonger own him as a gospel minister. 
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England, Scotland, and Ireland. well known to 


|have a seal in the hearts of many thousands of 


the Israel of God. He hath also within a 


ifew weeks appeared in opposition, as it were, 
| to the body of Friends, by putting on his hat, 


received and recommended 
Friend, James Dickinson, was at prayer, and 
that In a meeting of near a thousand Friends 
iand others, 


when our well 


and so going out of the meeting to 
ithe great disquiet thereof, and to the drawing 
some scores into thes ime Opposition with him, 
by his ill example. And he thus persisting in 
| his repeated opposition, hard speeches, and con- 
ltinued separation, and labouring like an un- 
wearied adversary to widen the breach made 
“ss him, and so abusing some of the neighbour- 
ing meetings, by being as yet under that cover- 


ing of being owned by us, &c.”’ The testi- 


|mony, which is signed by twenty-eight Friends, 
jconcludes with declaring that they cannot any 


From 
this judgment of the select quarterly meeting, 


| Keith and his friends determined to appeal to 


the yearly meeting of ministers and elders, 


| They had previously appealed to the multitude, 


by publishing ** Some reasons and causes of the 
late separation that hath come to pass at Phi- 
iladelphia betwixt us, called by some the sepa- 
rate meeting, and others that meet apart from 
us; more particularly opened to vindicate and 
clear our testimony in that respect, viz. that 
the separation lieth at their door, and they 
(and not we) are justly chargeable with it; w ith 

1 apology for the present publication of these 
things.” 
regular course of an appeal could be had, they 


again came betore the public with “The plea of 
the innocent against the false judgment of the 
Keith 
and his friends, who are joined with him in this 


guilty, being a vindication of George 


present testimony, from the false judgment, ca- 


lumnies, false 
Samuel Simcock, 


Lloyd, and others joined with them, being in 


Jennings, John 
number twenty-eight, directed by way 


Kast and West Jersey, and elsewhere 
casion requireth.”” They also printed “ An ap 
peal from the twenty-e ight judge 
of truth and true 
ful Friends, « 


judgment in all faith 


phia and elsewere, nine or ten days before the 
yearly meeting commenced. Instead of attend 
ing that meeting, 


in the court-house at Burlington. 


in writing, that if he had any thing to propose 


to that yearly meeting either as 


the last day of the meeting. 


requiring to be heard by impartial judges on hi 
aforesaid appeal. 
|meeting-house window, 


yearly meeting. 


Not being willing to wait until the 


informations and defamations of 
"Thomas 


' of epis- 
tle to faithful Friends of truth in Pennsylvania, 


as Oc- 
sto the spirit 


called Quakers, that meet at this 
yearly meeting at Burlington the 7th mo. 1692.” 
This appeal was printed on a sheet of paper, 
ind pasted up in the public streets of Philadel- 


Keith and his followers met 
The meect- 
ine of ministers and elders had sent Keith word 


t Friend or 
opposer, he should have a suitable re -aring and 
answer, provided he would stay till the day ap- 
pointed for business, which was fourth day, and 
Notwithstanding 
this he sent one of his followers to the meeting- 
house on second day, with a written challenge, 


This man climbed in at the 
(though the door was 
open,) stood in the window, and read part of 
|his message while a Friend was in the act of 
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supplic ition. 
to the pe 


G. Keith then gave public notice 
‘ple to meet him at the meeting-house 
on third day after the meeting was over. The 
select meeti @ senta de putation to say to him 
and the people assembled, that Friends were 
willing to give him a hearing on the following 
day, as had been appointed; but they were not 
allowed to deliver their message, and Keith 
WwW ithdre w with his followe rs to the court-] ouse, 
where they continued to hold what they styled a 
They sent to require the at- 
Thomas Lloyd and the other 
I'riends who had signed the testimony of the 
select meeting against Keith, 


tendance of 


and as they did not 
appear, proceeded to give I idgment in favour 


of their issued a 


leader. ‘They accordingly 
paper to that effect to be 


read in the quarterly 
and monthly meetings, 


from the yearly meet- 
ing at Burlington the 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th 
days of the 7th mo. 1692, signed by seventy 
persons, ‘‘on behalf of ourselves and many 
more Friends who are one with us herein.” 
Vhey also published **A confession of faith in 
the most necessary things of Christian doctrine, 
faith and practice according to the testimony of 
Holy Scriptures.” The sole ' 


purpose of this 
contession appea 


rs to have 
their claim to be the wo 


been to vindicate 
‘nuine Quakers, and it 
is so artfully drawn up that few would suspect 
the source from which it emanated, were it not 
for the subscription, “ given forth by the des- 
pised Christian people, called Quakers, from 
our yearly meeting at Burlington, falsely call- 
ed the se par ite meeting, the 7th of 7th mo. 
1692, &e. carefully was it prepared that 
the great question in dispute by Keith, whe- 
ther any can be saved without coming toa 
knowledge of the history of our Saviour’s out- 
ward appearance, is kept almost entirely out of 
view. ‘The violent and irascible temper of 
Keith had in the mean while been hurrying him 
from one excess inteanother. 
on first day at the meeting-house, he told 
‘Thomas Lloyd, that he was an impudent man, 
not fit to be governor, that his name would stink 


—abusing him and the magistrates in 


In his harangues 


a dis- 
graceful and scandalous manner, 
that he hoped in God, he should shortly see 
their powers taken from them. His frequent 
speaking of ministers and 
Friends who opposed his violent course was to 
call them fools, 


and saying, 


mode of those 
liars, heretics, rotten ranters, 
and other such foul and abusive names. In 
his appeal to the yearly meeting, which was 
printed and cire ulated for the purpose of excit- 
ine disaffection to the government, he 


passed 
from the 


of civil 
and impeached the motives and con- 
duct of the magistracy ina manner which 
alarmed the pacific rulers of the infant state, 
who saw in it a tendency tothe disturbance of 
the peace and the subversion of the govern- 
ment. Ata private session of the justices of 
the county of Philadelphia, held the 25th of the 
6th mo. 1692, a proclamation was given forth, 
warning all persons against publishing and 
pamphlet; and on the 24th of the 
following, William Bradford, the 
and Jolin M‘Comb, a tailor, who also 
was a tavernkeeper, were arrested upon a 
charge of publishing, uttering, and spreading 

inalicious and seditious paper, At the next 


affairs of religiovs to those 
society, 


| 
spreading the 
Sth month 


printer, 
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LL 


court held in the 10th month of that year, the 
grand jury presented George Keith, Thomas 
Budd, and one Peter Boss, for libels upon Sa- 
muel Jennings, the two former for abusive and 
insolent expressions in their book entitled “ The 
plea of the Innocent,”’ and the latter for a de- 
famatory letter accusing Jennings of drunken- 
ness and gross dishonesty in several transac- 
tions that were specified. ‘They were convict- 
ed, and a slight fine imposed, which was never 
levied, as the object in instituting these suits 
appears to have been solely to vindicate the 
authority of the government. Keith and Brad- 
ford published a report of this trial, which re- 


presents the conduct of the court to have been) 


in the highest degree arbitrary. 
sions of these men were exasperated to a de- 
gree that blinded their perceptions. 
portion of their book is occupied with low in- 


vective and slander against Samuel Jennings, | 
who afterwards published a triumphant refuta-| 


tion of the charges thus brought against him. | 
The character of this great and good man is 


in itself a sufficient answer to the gross ca-| 


lumnies of his enemies. 
civil and religious society was one of active 
and eminent service. ‘ We have thought fit! 
and also our duty,”’ 
quarterly meeting of P hilade Iphia to Friends 
in Engl: and respec ting him, *to certify unto} 
you, that we have good unity 
spirit and life of Jesus, whose labour and travel 
in the gospel of peace and salvation the Lord 
hath been ple ased to make successful, so th: at 
his living and savoury testimony has a seal in| 


the hearts of the true Israelites of God, in these} 


American parts; who has stood firm in the 


building of the Lord, 


malicious arrows that have been shot at him, en- 
deavouring, with all the artsand parts that spirit 


could prompt them to, to vilifie, and wickedly | 


to calumniate him both with tongue and press; 


therefore the love of God, and the regard we} 
have to his truth, constrains us to certifie unto!) 


you, that as far as we can understand, he is 
clear from the false aspersions and defamations 
that have been spread abroad in many countries, 
by the said G. 
been cleared in the face of the country of many 
of them, with shame to the false accusers.” 
Samuel Jennings arrived in New Jersey, in 
the year 1680, and was appointed deputy go- 
vernor by Byllinge, the proprietary governor, 


But the pas-| 


A large} 


such is the language of the| 


with him in the} 


against that spirit in} 
George Keith and his adherents, that would di-| 
vide, rent and scatter; and many have beenthe| 


Keith and his adherents, having | 


knowledged probity and candour, abilities, and| i in humble, submissive dependence on thee, en- 


great experience. He waskind and affection- 
ate in his disposition, though of a hasty temper, 
yet so circumspectly did he walk, that he rare- 
ly lost his self-possession; and it was generally 
acknowledged, says Samuel Smith, ‘ that his 
judgment was the rule of his conduct, and by 
| what can now be gathered this seems to have 
been but seldom injudiciously founded; that 
alive tc the more generous emotions of a mind 
formed to acts of benevolence and acts of hu- 
manity, he was a friend to the widow, the fa- 
therless, and the unhappy; tender, compassion- 
ate, disinterested, and with great opportunities 
left but a small estate; that abhorring oppres- 
sion in every shape, his whole conduct dis- 
| covered a will to relieve and befriend mankind, 
far above the littleness of party or sinister 
| views; that his sentiments of right and liberty 
| were formed on the revolution establishment, 
a plan successfully adapted to the improvement 
|of a new country, or any country; that he was, 
notwithstanding 





| instances, where better knowle dge of his prin- 
\ciples and the sincerity with which he acted, 
totally effaced those impressions, and left him 
| friends where none were expected.’ 


| (To be continued.) 
“ The Journal of the late 
MarcGaret Woops.” 


Selections from 


(Continued from page 88.) 


1805. 3rd of 8th month. Here we are, 
© Lord: poor, weak, and ignorant. We turn 
our eyes round the world, and behold the vari- 
ous orders of beings, and the imme nsity of thy 
creation, and are struck with wonder and 
amazement at the infinitude of thy power. We 
contemplate man in his different situations, 
from the savage to the most polished nations. 
In some places born to toil, oppression, and 
misery, and in all verifying, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the assertion that * man is born! 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward.’? But 
the inquisitive mind rests not here. It con- 
with awfulness, the infinitude of thy 
adores that majesty 


fesses, 


power, and reverently 


all that is therein. But the why, the where- 
| fore? next ao 


ithe human 


stiff and impracticable, but chiefly on account| 


which created the heavens and the earth, and| and 


Questions as far beyond| the heavenly soil, 
faculties to solve, as the extent of| planted there, whether we may be compared 


deavouring to fulfil all thy commands. 

1804. 27th of 5th mo. * Oh, send out thy 
light and thy truth; let them lead me.’’ In 
times of doubt and anxiety, how often do 
we feel a deep solicitude that this may be our 
experience: that in all our trials we may act 
as Divine wisdom would have us act, that we 
may feel the reviving hope that his light will 
lead us and guide us, and point out that line 
of conduct which we ought to pursue, through 
all the perplexities of life. Often have my 
spirits been calmed by this supporting faith. 
And as my mind has been turned to the con- 
troller of all events, with a desire to feel sub- 
mission to his will,a degree of hope has arisen, 
that notwithstanding the gloom that may at- 
tend some of our present prospects, those evils 
which we most fear, may be remedied, or mi- 
tigated beyond what we could expect. Happy 
is it for those, who, in a state of trial, can turn 
to the only true comforter. Here alone we 


all this, sometimes thought] can find a shelter-from the storm, and rest for 


our weary spirits. And in the renewed faith 


His career both in| of his political attachments; yet that there were| that his light and his truth will lead us, and that 


we shall, as we are engaged earnestly to apply 
for it, be strengthened with his strength, we 
are encouraged to press forward in the ardu- 
ous race, and thus surmount all the difficulties 
which surround us. 

1805. 20th of 1st month. All our desires, 
thoughts, and actions, should have a tendency 
towards heaven, the ultimate end of all our 
wishes and all our hopes. To have our thoughts 
thus turned, will not diminish but increase our 
happiness; for our nature is so constituted, 
that without looking towards futurity, we can 
have no rational enjoyment. It will be no bar 
to the innocent gratifications of life. 

Stand in your allotments. I think Lavater 
says, in his writings, that he used to take some 
sentences in the morning, to serve him asa 
watchward through the day. The above seems 
like a kind of watchword frequently occurring 
to my mind. It takes ina large compass, and 
implies a great deal. We must, in the first 
place, consider where and what our allotment 
is, and then all the duties attendant on our si- 
tuation. Withoutthis we can never stand 
we ought to in our allotment. 

We should ever remember that meekness 
humility are requisites, necessary for 
Christ’s kingdom, and if we are ever fit for 
we shall certainly be trans- 


in which e: ipacity he acted till 1683, when he|the earth is beyond the powers of the y isual | to the humble plant of the valley, unnoticed 


was chosen governor for one year by the as- 
sembly. In 1692, we find him exercising the 
functions of a magistrate in Philadelphia; and, 


in 1707, he appears as speaker of the house of | 
assembly in New Jersey, in which station he| 


greatly distinguished himself by his bold and 


persevering opposition to the arbitrary adminis- | 


tration of lord Cornbury. The remonstrances 
of that assembly are well worthy of a perusal: 
they are firm, manly, undaunted; they breathe 
a spirit of fr eedom, and are informed with an 
intelligence and ability worthy of the best days 
of our republic. The character of Samuel 
Jeunings exhibited a rare union of the 
virtues and endowments of our nature. The 
authority he gained was founded on his ac- 


various| 


ray to compass. 


| except by the botanist; or the more towering 


| We must then return into ourselves to be-| shrub, adorned with rich flowers, that may at- 


|come acquainted with thee; 


art good as well as great. Here, by thy gra- 
cious influence over our minds, thou art 
evincing to us, that though we are poor, weak, 
and ignorant, thou art willing to enrich, to 
strengthen, and enlichten us, so far as the situa- 
tion in which thou hast placed us_ requires. 
And with the knowledge thou art pleased to 
| impart, and to give us capacities to attain, we 
| desire to rest satisfied: not endeavouring pre- 
sumptuously to penetrate into that obscurity 
which thou hast caused to surround us: but 
with an eye of faith, waiting patiently till thou 
shalt ordain light to arise out of darkness, and 


to feel that thou 





tract general admiration. 


M. Flourens, a French savant, having made 
many experiments on the influence which cold 
exercises cn animals, has drawn from therm 
the conclusion, that exposure to prolonged cold 
is the most powerful of the causes which may 
induce pulmonary consumption; and that, on 
the contrary, living in a warm place, is so 
powerful a remedy against that disease, that it 
is of itself sufficient to cure it, in all cases 
where the evil has not reached its hivhest de- 
gree. Chris. Adv. 
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| Patiently, and commit thyself to him who | 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


The pages of “ The Friend”’ have already| Judgeth righteously. | (saith P a 
furnished portions from the valuable writings | f ye be reproached (saith Peter) for the 
‘Richard Claridge. : § 
pape ty following paper,  pen-| glory, and of God, resteth upon you,”’ | Pet. 
ned by him for the use of his own daughter,” — 14, os ; Minds 
in the hope that its revival may be profitable | Again, “if any suffer as a Christian (that is, 
to some, believing, that as great an amount of upon the account of Christ and his blessed 
sound and salutary instruction has rarely been | truth) let him not be ashamed, but glorify God 
: on this behalf,” v. 16. 
| Blessed are ye,”’ saith Christ, * when men 
| Shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
‘‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship him, say all manner of evil against you, falsely, for 
must worship him in spirit, and in truth,” | my sake ; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
John iv. 24. |great is your reward in Heaven; for so per- 
Spiritual worship, and none other, is ac- | secuted they the prophets that were before 
ceptable to him. _ |you, ’ Mat. v. 11, 12. | 
And therefore, that thou mayest worship} Choose for thy companions such as excel in 
him in spirit, and in truth, turn thy mind in- | piety and virtue. 
ward to the light and spirit of Christ in thy} Mind not the outward adorning of the world ; 
own heart, and wait in silence of thy own) but the inward adorning, the hidden man of the 
thoughts, reasonings, and words, that the Lord heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
may prepare thy heart, and provide himself a| the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
sacrifice. which is in the sight of God of great price ; 
Keep low and humble at all times, in all | for so the holy women in old time, who trust- 
places, and in all companies, waiting upon) ed in God, adorned themselves. 
thy heavenly teacher Christ Jesus, to hear his! Be friendly and courteous toward all, and 
voice, and to be taught and instructed by him, | particularly toward thy uncle and aunt; and 
who will draw nigh unto thee, as thou drawest| bear, if any thing seem hard, at any time. 
near unto him, and will guide thee with his| Be no teller of tales, nor busy-body in other 
counsel, as thou givest up in obedience to) folks’ matters ; cause no strife, or discord ; ner 
him: The meek will he guide in judgment,| render evil for evil, or railing for railing. 
and the meek will he teach his way,” Psalms| Disclose not a secret, nor lay open the faults 
xxv. 9. lof others. Keep thyself as much as is possi- 
Be frequent in self-examination, and as) ble to thyself. 
thou findest any thing in thee that is offensive} Be affable, 


compressed into so small a space. 
A Subscriber. 


not open; be courteous, not 


to the Lord, cry unto him to take it away,/fond, or foolish ; be as wise as a serpent, and 


and to strengthen thee against it, and all evil innocent asa dove. Watch, pray, and patient- 
for the time to come. ly continue in well-doing ; and perfect peace 

Be always upon thy watch, lest the enemy| will be thy portion here, and eternal glory thy 
get an advantage over thee, and draw thy|crown hereafier. 
mind out to the lust of the flesh, the lust of| Fifth of the &th month, 1703. 
the eye, and the pride of life. 

Do not neglect any thiog that truth com- 
mands, nor count any thing little that truth) 
forbids ; but have a diligent regard to all its 
requirings. 

if others should take more liberty than the 
truth allows, do thou neither imitate such, nor 
have society with them. Bad examples, and 
bad company, are very dangerous ; and there-| published in London, the author, J. J. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


Undesigned Coincidences between the several 


writings of the Evangelists. 


We have derived much satisfaction in the 


Blunt; 


fore avoid them as thou wouldst do an infec-| the object of which is clearly expressed in the| 


tion. Have no fellowship with the unfruitful| title, viz. “The veracity of the Gospels and 
works of darkness ; but walk in the light of| Acts of the Apostles, argued from the unde- 
the Lamb continually ; so thou shalt be a wit-|signed coincidences to be found in them, 
ness of his work, which is to take away the| when compared, Ist, with each other,—and 2d, 
sin of the world. with Josephus.”’ The author, in a plain, unla- 


Be faithful to what the Lord hath made} boured but perspicuous style, has, in our opi-| 


known unto thee ; and as thou art faithful in| nion, happily succeeded in his purpose; the un- 
a little, he will make thee ruler over much. designed coincidences which he has devel- 
He hath given thee the manifestation of his| oped, are certainly very striking.“ Undesign- 


spirit to profit withal ; O be not slothful, and| edness,” says he, * must be apparent in them, 


neglect, but give diligence, that thy profiting|or they are not to the purpose. 

inay appear. ment we defy four men to sit down together, 

Learn and practise the lesson of self-denial, | or transmit their writings from one to another, 

and take up thy daily cross to the world, th produce the like. ‘Truths, known indepen- 
| 





every thing that is evil in it. The cross is the|dently to each of them, must be at the bottom 
way to the crown. of documents having such discrepancies and 

Thou mayest meet with scoffs and jeers,|such agreements, as these in question.”’ As 
with revilings and reproaches, for the truth’s|probably but few copies of the work hav 
sake ; but when thou art reviled, revile not} reached this country, we propose to select se- 
again; when thou art reproached, bear it} veral passages for the benefit of our readers, 


I have been induced to| ®ame of Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of 


perusal of a small volume, not long since first | 


In our argu-| 


} the nceforth thou shalt catch men. 


103 


jand shall begin with the coincidence placed 
‘first in order. 

* The general drift of our argument is this, 
that when we see the writers of the gospels 
clearly telling the truth in those cases where 
| we have the means of checking their acecunts, 
—when we see that they are artless, consistent, 
veracious writers where we have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the fact, it is reasonable 
to believe that they are telling the truth in those 
cases where we have not the means of check- 
ing them,—that they are veracious where we 
lhave not the means of putting them to the 
|proof. But the argument I am now pressing 
is distinct from this. We are hereby called 
upon, not merely to assent that St. Matthew 
and St. Luke (for example) speak the truth 
when they record a miracle, because we know 
them to speak the truth in many other matters, 
‘though this would be only reasonable, where 
there is no impeachment of their veracity what- 
ever,) but we are called upon to believe a par- 
ticular miracle, because the re ry circumstances 
which attend it furnish the coincidence. look 
upon this as a point of very great importance, 
and [ am therefore pleased that my first coin- 
cidence in order, happens to be one of this de- 
scription. 

** In the fourth chapter of St. Matthew we 
read thus:—* And Jesus, walking by the sea of 
| Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
jand Andrew his brother, casting a net into the 
|sea: for they were fishers. And he saith unto 
them, follow me, and I will make you fishers 
jof men. And they straightway left their nets, 
and followed him. And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with 
| Zebedee their father, mending their nets: and 
jhe called them, and they immediately left 
| the ship and their father, and followed him.’ 

‘** Now letus compare this with the fifth chap- 
| ter of St. Luke:—* And it came to pass, that, 
jas the people pressed upon him to hear the 
word of God, he stood by the lake of Gennesa- 
iret, and saw two ships standing by the lake, 
| but the fishermen were gone out of them, and 
were washing their nets. And he entered in- 
to one of the ships, which was Simon’s, and 
prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. Andhe sat down, and taught 
the people out of the ship. Now when he had 
left speaking, he said unto Simon, launch out 
linto the deep, and let down your nets for the 
draught. And Simon answering, said unto 
him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and 
taken nothing; nevertheless at thy word I will 
let down the net. And when he had this 
\dene, they inclosed a great multitude of fishes, 
| and their net brake; and they beckoned to 
their partners, which were in the other ship, 
that they should come and help them; and they 
came, and filled both the ships, so that they be- 
ican to sink. When Simon Peter saw it, he 
| fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, depart from 
me, for 1 am a sinful man, O Lord; for he was 
| astonished, and all that were with him, at the 
}draught of the fishes which they bad taken; 
od so was also James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. 
| And Jesus said unto Simon, fear not, from 
And when 
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l I ous ‘ee ws vas \ ( » ab- 
they had brought their ships to land, they for- iniquitous proceedings. It was owing to the ab 
k all 1 followed him.’ , THE FRIEND. sence of the editor that the above facts were not 
Ss ail, aha ) ( . j , 
oes m Ocal : : - _ last week communicated to the public—we now 
“The narrative of St. Lukemay be reckoned 


make them known without comment. 
FIRST MONTH, 9, 1830. — 


both relate to the same event, | think indispu In number seven of the present volume were 


ee ee ee 


table. In both we are told of the circumstar 


furnished some p irticulars, respecting the bar- 
under which Andrew, Peter, James, and John, We rejoice that an opportunity is likely to} barous measures which had been enforced a- 
became the decided followers of Clirist; in both || 


be afforded for an expression of the public) gainst the people of colour in the state of Ohio. 


they are called to attend him in the same terms: eeline on the subject to which the subjoined At the Indiana vearly meeting of Friends in 
and those remarkable and technical terms; 10 | notice refers. We hope the call will be ex-) the tenth month last, ( which embraces part of 
both the scene is the same, the grouping Of|tep ly and promptly obeyed, and that the} the state of Ohio in its circuit.) the case of this 
the parties the same, and the obedience to the | members of our religious Soci ty will not be} injured and suffering class became the object 
summons the same. By comparing the two] hackward on the interesting occasion. lof tender sympathy and concern, which result- 
evangelists, the history may be thus completed ed in the appointment of a committee to raise 

** Jesus teaches the people out of Peter’s boat,}| Public Vecting.—A meeting of the citizens} eentributions for the relief of those of the co- 
to avoid the press; the boat of Zebedee and |of the city of Pinladel idjoining | Joured people who havé lately removed from 
| 


Iphia and the 
his sons, mean while standing by the lake a little distriets, will he he ld it the hall of the My if k 


Cincinnati to Canada. We subjotn m extract 


further. ‘The sermon ended, Jesus orders |lin Institute, on the 11th instant, at half past) of a letter from a re spectable Friend of Cin- 


Peter to thrust out, and the miraculous draught | three o'clock, p. m. to consider the propriety 


cinnati, to his correspondent in this city, on 
of fishes ensues. Peter’s boat not sufficing|of memorializing congress, that in every mea 


this interesting and affecting topic, and may 


for the fish, he beckons to his partners, Zebe-|sure of the government, in reference to the express a hope, that it may induce the inquiry, 


dee and his companions, who were in the|Cherokee and other nations of Indians, the) how far it may be expedient, for benevolent 


other ship. ‘The vessels are both filled and|faith of the United States towards them InaY | minds, ble ssed with the means, here and in 
pulled to the shore; and now Jesus, having |be inviolably prese rved, reeably 


other ne iwhbourhoods, to co-operate, ay 


convinced Peter and Andrew by his preaching | to the suggestion in the letter. 


' |i Pater § , : 
and the miracle which he had wrought, gives| Peter S. Duponceau, Wm. White, Cincinnati. 12 Sd. 1999 
y edi : or neinnati, 12 mo, 234d, 29, 
them the call. He then goes on to Zebeder W. M. Meredith, Caleb North, | The banishment of the people of colour from this 
° ’ > " >< . > i > ‘ ; } | I I I s 
and his sons, who, having brought their boat|Caspar Wistar, Robert Ralston, city is a subject that has excited considerable interest 
, ry Dosnt sl , mr . : 
to land, were mending their nets, and calls I’. M. Pettit, Roberts Vaue, in many minds. Phe agent, (one of them.) has late- 
them Such is the whole ransaction. not Levi Garrett. Ezra Stiles Ely, | ly returned from Canada, and informs me, there are 
to be gathered from one, but from both| John Goodman, Henry J. Williams, | *%°¥t 600 who have gone from this city, and 500 who 
atl irom ; Sete ieiiiies Ch tant j have gone from other parts of Ohio, making in all 
the evangelists. ‘The circumstance to bi aac a wr S = Spee aa 1,100, many of them in a very destitute condition. 
remarked, therefore, Is this : that ot the Iil- Edward re ttle, Thomas , parks. | My intercourse with the people of colour, in con- 


racle, St. Matthew says nota single word; | _— sequence of their present difficulties, has led to an 
' wife . - | s wit! sof the , yOsses , 

neverthele ss. he tel! NS that 7,cbedee and his In evidence of the vexatious and hostile spi- acquaintance with some of them, who possess t ilent 

; F . 7 eal | and intelligence beyond what was pa 1X. 

sons were found by our Lord when he gave|rt towards the Indians, exercised by the) ~’ iin, eee! a3 hat I was prepared to ex 


7 hi n . | pect from them. ‘The history of their present diffi- 
1 ° . ss tes (; ol . ze he ‘ . . - . 
them the call, °° mending their nets. How Witte in eorgla, or those of them Wing on culties furnishes some interesting trarts of prompti- 


it happe ned that the nets wanted mending he the borde rs of the Indian settlements, we If-)| tude and decision; when the proclamation of banish- 
does not think it needful to state, nor should |sert the following paragraph from tle Chero-| ment was issued, they immediately called a meeting, 
we have thought it needful to Inquire, but it is} kee Phenix, published at New Echota, of Dec. Tinmmshiltp te Suiaie aahauaeeue cearad 
land for them to settle on, and a number removed, as 
stated above. I think this is the first instance in the 
Luke, that in the miraculous driught of fishes|Samples only of the continued causes of irrita-| history of these people that I am acquainted with, 


impossible not to observe, that it perfectly har-| 16th. ‘These instances are not brought for- 
monises with the incident mentioned by St.|Ward as extraordinary occurrences, but as 


the nets brake. ‘This coincidence. slioht as it|tion, which, if our information be correct, are| where they have acted independently of the assist- 
; . oc i “ie 1 | ] ance of white people to provide a place to settle on 
s seems ne “ar ie tr he} heaped upon that peaceably inclined people. eet ear: r pat ; 
is, SCCM to a fo bear upon the truth of the | | : " Through all these difficulties and distress, they ap- 
miracle itself. [or the * mending of the nets. pear to be elevated at the prospect of possessing 
equal rights and privileges in Canada. ‘Their pre- 
- ° e ' s3 . — . m ’ cide has issue « " rT, » fron | - ~ 
to “the breaking of the nets,’? mentioned by Three eruptions have lately been made into the | ent has issued a proclamation to the free people of 


ee Sarag ostilities. 
asserted by one evangelist, gives probability avage Ht 


. » . 7 } . . ‘ ‘ol ( ig an > ited S s ( 2 
the other; the breaking of the nets gives pro-| nation by parties of whites from Georgia, which we es oo = t we “rT S, wan oa 
: rs eae a aaktictins sia alse | SAYS; ave i ed in Canada,and have found the 
bability to the large draught of fishes—the |!" denominate savage hostilati Aiter many false land good. cli aii i s 
’ ae : ilarms have been given of Indian hostilities and and good, climate and water goo< .and an open door 
large draught of fishes gives probability to the |p yan wars, what will the public think of the fol-|/" rasing our children in that way Lhave long wish- 
miracle. [do not mean that the coincidence | jowing, for the truth of which we stand pledged? A | €4 for. . 
proves the miracle, but that it marks an atten- party of white men, eight in number, wellarmed with| W hen considering the distressed situation of these 
tow te-teeth dn the evanwolicts: for it carely gunn in the dead of the night, a few days since, people, my —_ has often been fore ibly impressed 
1; ~ |came into Hightower, and forcibly entering a house, | * to address the benevolent in and about Phila- 
would be an extravagant refinement to suppose, |) ‘dnapped three negroes. two of whom were free,| 4elphia for pecuniary aid, on their behalf, and should 
at St. Matthew designedly lets fall the fact| {7° er = : CG hoe | Way to afford something for these ‘asts 
that ot. Matthe sign y teu al we Kk ‘and made their escape into Georgia. Another way open to afford something for these poor outcasts 
of the mending of the nets, whilst he suppresses | party, also well armed, came over to arrest « thir-| of the human family, it will render the ma very 
the miracle. in order to confirm the credit of teen Cherokee Indians,” for punishing a notorious| portant benefit, and may bring upon those who 
St. Luke. who, in relating the miracle, says, | thief We refer our readers to the letter of George contribute, the blessing of such as may be ready to 
= : Saunders, and the affidavit of the thief, published in perish. 
that through it the nets brake. oe sad 
, s jour last. At the same time another party from P : 

“Besides, though St. Matthew does not record | Habersham County, fifteen in number, we believe, A letter from * correspondent of 30th ult. states, 
the miraculous draught, yet the readiness of | entered another part of the nation, with hostile in- that F riends meeting house at Pelham near Niagara, 
the several disciple s on this occasion to follow tentions. After killing a hog, and robbing the U. C. on fourth day the 26th of the eleventh month 

’ ; ; . | : y ‘ ast, d r the time of meeting, took fire from the 
! . ; . Indians, and doing other insufferable acts, some of /@st, during the ing, x hire trom the 
sus, (1 g whic :does record.) agrees, , g : ’ ~? 
Jesus 1 thing which he does record ) agres the Cherokees showed sions of resistance, and de-|StoVe pipe. So violent were the flames, the wind 
; manded of the savage invaders, that they should being strong, that the building was consumed, and 
extraordinary event; for what more natural) make remuneration for the hog they had killed, and, VeTy little of the property was saved. 
than that men should leave all for a master | other mischief they had done. J hey not being dis- sates 


no less than the mending of the nets, with that 


whose powers were so Commanding?” posed to accede to this very reasonable demand, the The selections from L. from an author of 


after 

which they escaped into Georgia. This band of 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief, but a} robbers will in all probability, following the example F 

guide that blinds those whom he should lead, is un-;of Stansel, have warrants issued against those A.’s verses are too incorrect for our pur- 
doubtedly a much geater, South |Cherokees who have had the hardihood to stop their; pose. 





Cherokees forcibly took one of their guns 


deserved celebrity, in our opinion are not the 
best which could have been made. 


—— 
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